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Clockwise from top right: 

=| An employee of Maple 

| Lankmark in Middle- 
bury prepares toy pieces 
to be assembled; Lu- 
thera Rainville (Pat), 
mother of owner Mike 
Rainville, has worked * 
in the shop for 34 years; 
Maple Landmark’s 
) famous NameTrains line 
the display table; Letter 
4 blocks dry on the shelves, 
awaiting the next step in 
the toy assembly line. 
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2013 grad plans garden improvements 


By Maria Weber 
Staff Writer 


Heather Ellis-Lynch, sus- 
tainability coordinator and as- 
sociate director of facilities, is 
working collaboratively with 
Erika Bodin, 713, to explore the 
idea of expanding the organic 
garden and how the community 
can benefit from utilizing it. 

“We also hope that increas- 
ing the garden’s size will allow 
us to dedicate entire vegetable 
plots solely to the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf, and to 
MOVE programs that serve 
marginalized populations in 
Burlington, Winooski and other 
counties in Vermont,’ Bodin 
said in an email interview. 

Bodin said she wants St. 
Michael’s to incorporate the gar- 
den into curriculum and is talk- 
ing to faculty about the benefits 
and possibilities for hand-on 
learning in already existing and 
potentially new environmental 
studies classes. 

“Even if we can only offer 
them one or two introductory 
courses, it will be a promising 
start,” Bodin said. “More and 





to cultivate, obtain and share nu- 
tritious food is the most valuable 
service St. Michael’s can offer in 
preparation for a world in which 
we all need to eat, yet food inse- 
curity and inequality is the harsh 
reality.” 

Bodin’s experiences as the 
summer garden intern in 2010 
and 2011, as well as her time 
spent volunteering at the  or- 
ganic garden promoted Ellis- 
Lynch’s interest to ask Bodin 
to work part-time until May to 
develop the Organic Garden 
proposal, according to Bodin. 
St. Michael’s College appointed 
Bodin this year as the Organic 
Garden Program and. education 
coordinator for the sustainability 
office. : 

“Erika is doing the major- 
ity of the work on creating the 
proposal and pulling together all 
the ideas and data on what this 
would mean for the college and 
my role is to help guide her in the 
process,” Ellis-Lynch said in an 
email interview. 

“T was hired by the college 
to create a proposal to physically 
expand the organic garden, as 
well as to develop the garden’s 





Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Erika Bodin, ’13, meets with Anjanette DeCarlo, assistant professor of 
environmental studies (not pictured), on Nov. 21 to discuss the possibil- 
ity of incorporating the organic garden into the environmental studies 


curriculum. 


The development of a pro- 


(4 Knowing how to grow your own food, being able to 
feed yourself, your family and your community in a 
way that isn’t inherently violent and destructive— 
this is a real world skill. 


-Erika Bodin, 13 


















































more students, particularly envi- 
ronmental studies majors, want 
to study agriculture and food 
systems.” 

“Knowing how to grow your 
own food, being able to feed 
yourself, your family and your 
community in a way that isn’t 
inherently violent and destruc- 
tive—this is a real world skill, 
Bodin said. “Teaching students 


ability to satisfy community- 
engaged learning opportunities 
on campus,” Bodin said. “Fur- 
thermore, I am assessing how 
the garden can meet the needs of 
the greater community, whether 
this means holding environmen- 
tal education programs for local 
youth in the garden, or dedicat- 
ing specific plots to the Chitten- 
den Emergency Food Shelf.” 


posal to expand and enhance the 
organic garden at St. Michael’s 
began this October, according to 
Karen Talentino, vice president 
for academic affairs. She said 
she has faith that the changes 
being researched in the proposal 
process have great potential to 
amplify St. Michael’s appeal to 
prospective students. 

Research has been conduct- 


ed on finacial details of moving 
the organic garden to its original 
location in an area behind the 
president’s house, Talentino said 
in an email interview. She fur- 
ther explained that research on 
the finances of costs for garden 
expansion and renovations like 
having water accessibility, ap- 
propriate soil treatments and es- 
tablishing a greenhouse are also 
being examined. 

“Erika will have her final 
report completed by late spring,” 
Talentino said. “I would say that 
this is a low cost initiative, just 
about $10,000 for the entire proj- 
ect. The potential outcomes of 
the project are priceless. So, it is 
money well spent.” 
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Peanut butter pie sale raises money for the Moores 








= Photos by Sheila Bogan 
VITA held a peanut butter pie fundraiser to raise money for Jason 
Moore, a campus minister at St. Michael’s, and his family following the 





By Sheila Bogan 
Photo Editor 


Just mix cream cheese, 
sugar, peanut butter, water, and 
Cool Whip together, cover the 
blended ingredients with Reese’s 
Peanut Butter Cups, and drizzle 
some chocolate syrup on top and 
you've got yourself Anna Les- 
ter’s famous peanut butter pie. 

The week before Thanks- 
giving, volunteers made and sold 
over 74 of those peanut butter 
pies and raised $1,200 for Cam- 
pus Minister Jason Moore and 
his wife, Chrissy, after the sud- 
den death of their son, Joshua, 
said Alexandra Byrne, ’14. 

“As students we have such 
different schedules, so it’s really 
nice to be able to have those mo- 
ments where we can sign up for 
half an hour or an hour to sell or 
to bake,” Byrne said. 

Anna Lester, campus min- 
ister, has been making the pies 
since she was a sophomore in 








Photo courtesy of Heidi St. Peter 


Left to right: Joshua Moore, Jason Moore and Chrissy Moore. The 
Moores will receive all of the proceeds from the fundraiser. 


high school. 

“Tt’s just become something 
that students have enjoyed and 
so we thought because different 
student groups have liked the pie 
and enjoyed it, that that might be 


something easy for us to do anda 
good way to raise money for the 
Moores,” Lester said. “We just 
wanted to see what would hap- 
pen and the community respond- 
ed really well.” 


Est. 1904 


untimely death of his son, Joshua, last month. 
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Left to right: Kelly Ainsworth, ’15, Alex Byrne, ’14, and Emily Clegg, 
"16, sell pies in Alliot on Thursday, Nov. 21. 
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Wilderness Program 








By Victoria Nilan 
Staff Writer 


The Wilderness Program 
at St. Michael’s recently an- 
nounced that its pilot mountain 
biking program is transitioning 
to a full-fledged program for 
next year. 

According to an analysis by 
Leisure Trends Group (LTG), 
mountain bike sales are growing 
and the International Mountain 
Biking Association (IMBA), 
notes that mountain bikers are 
more likely than other types of 
cyclists to participate in multiple 
forms of bicycling. 

The idea to add moun- 
tain biking to the Wilderness 
Program was born after Todd 
Wright, its director, began bik- 
ing with avid mountain biker, 
Derek Piette, 14, a head instruc- 
tor of the mountain bike activi- 
ties. Wright thought it would be a 





great addition to the Wilderness 
Program, according to Piette. 
Wright and student leaders 
have purchased a fleet of moun- 
tain bikes that will be available 
to rent on campus and ride at dif- 
ferent places in the area, depend- 
ing on skill level. Riding desti- 
nations include campus-adjacent 
nature trails, Catamount in Wil- 
liston, and a higher-level trail 
sight in the Northeast Kingdom. 
“This is the first year the 
Wilderness Program is hay- 
ing mountain biking trips,” said 
Brendan Oates, *15. “We often 
go to Sunny Hollow, which is a 
few miles away from campus. 
Anyone can participate; you just 
need a bike and a helmet. I really 
enjoy the new program. I never 
had the opportunity to mountain 
bike in Vermont and I got to bike 
a ton of new trails and places 
with the program. It’s also great 
to meet a lot of people on trips 


who are new to mountain bik- 
ing.” 

The Wilderness Program 
hopes that once word is spread 
about the new mountain biking 
activities, more students will 
take interest and get to experi- 
ence the benefits of the sport, 
according to Piette and Molly 
Dinardo, °15, a Wilderness in- 
structor. 

“Mountain biking is very 
Zen, very exhilarating, and is a 
great way to show students the 
different types of work that peo- 
ple have done to sustain natural 
environments while attracting 
economic activity through rec- 
reational tourism,” Piette said. 
“Basically it’s a way to show stu- 
dents that this activity has much 
further reaching positive effects 
for individuals and communities 
than just personal exercise.” 

“T haven’t gone out moun- 
tain biking yet but I heard all 


Photos courtesy of William Eben Widlund 





Left: (left to right) International students Weihan Lou, Xin Yin, Niko- 
laos Vasilopoulos and Annie Grubaugh, ’17, Brendan Oates, ’15, and 
international student Jessica Sousa went to the Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center with the Wilderness Program on Oct. 6. 


Top: Nikolaos Vasilopoulos rides his mountain bike with the Wilder- - 
ness Program at the Catamount Outdoor Family Center. 


positive things from students 
who went out with the program 
this semester and I’m sure as the 
program continues it will grow 
and interest more students,” Di- 
nardo said. “I feel that not a lot of 
students knew that we even did 
this or had trips like this, so as 
the word spreads more students 
will hopefully join the fun.” 
Equipment is provided by 
the Wilderness Program in the 
new mountain biking activities. 
“The Wilderness Program 
just bought a nice series of 
mountain bikes, so now students 
will have the opportunity to use 
reliable, professional equipment 
that they previously did not have 
access to,” Piette said. “This 
summer we will also be training 
mountain bike instructors at the 
international standard profes- 
sional level, so that when school 
resumes in the fall we can launch 
the program in the same ways 
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that we would with kayaking or 
rock climbing.” 

With all the new equip- 
ment and activities, the Wilder- 
ness Program announced that 
they will be moving into Eddie’s 
Lounge where there is more 
space to operate the program. 

“I’m excited about the Pro- 
gram moving to Eddie’s,” Oates 
said. “We will have more room 
to store our gear, and have space 
for instructors to plan trips and 
practice other skills.” 

“Most people are surprised 
that there is such an extensive 
trail network so close to cam- 
pus,” Piette said. “Many times 
I have seen people riding nice 
mountain bikes around campus 
that do not have a speckle of dirt 
on them, and those are the peo- 
ple who could really use this new 
program to their advantage.” 
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Recruiting abroad: the work of admissions 


By James Greer 
Columns Editor 


Two weeks, 13 flights and 
seven countries. To some, this 
sounds like the schedule of a rock 
band on tour, selling out arenas 
to adoring fans from across the 
globe. For people like Jeremy 
Brown and his colleagues, this 
is the journey of an international 
college recruiter, and the mission 
of drawing international stu- 
dents toward higher education in 
the U.S. 

Brown, an associate director 
of admissions for St. Michael’s, 
has been involved in internation- 
al recruitment for three years. 
Every fall there is a concentrated 
period of travel for college re- 
cruiters, moving from state to 
state or country to country, vis- 
iting high schools and college 
fairs with the aim of getting pro- 
spective students interested in 
their respective universities. 

Fluent in Spanish and 
conversational in Portuguese, 
Brown traveled with fellow re- 
cruiters from colleges and uni- 
versities such as Emory, Villa- 
nova, Hofstra and the University 
of Rochester to nations in Cen- 
tral and South America, includ- 
ing Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Panama. Brown 
said it was a fast paced trip, stay- 
ing in countries for as little as 15 
hours before getting on a plane 
for the next destination. 

“Tt is exhausting, but for 
the right person, it can be fun,” 
Brown said. “There is an ele- 
ment of the Amazing Race to:it.” 

Before travelling interna- 
tionally, Brown did his fair share 
of venturing within the nation as 
well, visiting Colorado and his 
own native California. Brown 
said there has been an increased 
interest in St. Michael’s by pro- 
spective students in Southern 
California so there has been a 
need for recruiters to fly out to 
the West Coast beyond the usu- 
al stops in New England where 
most St. Michael’s students are 
from. In total, Brown was away 
from home for seven weeks 
straight, only stopping home 
once for less than 24 hours. 

Brown has learned a lot 


about having a strong sense of 
vigor while traveling, even if the 
touring does seem daunting. 

“There is an element of re- 
silience with this line of work,” 
Brown said. “No one is really go- 
ing to care at a college fair if you 
are sick. Learning how to suck it 
up and put on a smile and just do 
your job, even if you got to your 
hotel at 1 in the morning and 
you have to get up for a five a.m. 
wake up call, no one who I am 
promoting the college to is going 
to care if I am sick or tired.” 

Brown said that his back- 
ground in theater helps with his 
resilience, comparing it to when 
if someone is taking on a role 
and they are not feeling it, they 
go through with it anyway. 

Brown understands the ap- 
peal of traveling for your job, 
especially for young people. But 
Brown said that even though the 
idea of being abroad sounds fun, 
it does not mean that one should 
use it as an excuse to go out and 
party each night and that all re- 
sponsibility goes out the win- 
dow. 

“You see a lot of younger 
admissions counselors hurting a 
little more the next day than they 
probably should,” Brown said. 
“Also, it is an industry where you 
are travelling with someone who 
could be your next boss. Just be- 
cause you are not on the clock 
doesn’t mean that you are still 
not representing yourself profes- 
sionally.” 

Matt Seklecki, an assistant 
director of admissions at St. Mi- 
chael’s, has his own tour of sorts. 
A 2011 St. Michael’s graduate, 
Seklecki just wrapped up his 
travels to high schools and col- 
lege fairs in the mid-Atlantic 
region such as Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Delaware 
and Washington D.C. Seklecki 
got the job right after gradua- 
tion so he said that it took some 
time to adjust to no longer being 
a student while still staying at 
the place he called home for four 
years. 

“Tt is certainly an adjustment 
to go from being a student to be- 
ing a staff member,’ Seklecki 
said. “I never really left. I ap- 
plied for the job end of my senior 
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year and was hired that summer 
so it feels like I have been here 
for almost seven years.” 

For Seklecki, one of the 
more valued qualities to have 
when doing this job is to be able 
to assess unexpected situations 
and handle them appropriately. 

“Being flexible is a huge 
part of the job and not knowing 
what you are going to run into,” 
Seklecki said. “If your car gets a 
flat tire or you missed something 
because you are stuck in traffic 
you should be planning, being 
organized and detail oriented. 
Do research on the different ar- 
eas you are going to, like under- 
standing the traffic and any local 
events.” 

Logan Estes, °14, a Span- 
ish and education double major, 
would love to travel to Latin 
America and teach English as a 
second language. 

“There have always been 
sO many opportunities because 
both of those fields are very ver- 
satile majors, so my plan was to 
teach Spanish to English speak- 

rs,” Estes said. “But the more 
and more I went through college, 
I am moving further toward 
teaching abroad.” 

Estes, who spent last se- 
mester studying abroad in Lima, 
Peru, has considered going back 
to Peru to find work, preferably 
teaching. Estes is confident in 
what kind of future of travel 
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could await him and it is because 
of this he has entertained the 
thought of being a traveling col- 
lege recruiter as well. 

“T have always considered 
that as a potential option, obvi- 
ously due to the connection with 
education,” Estes said. “I have 
always valued higher education, 
and I believe that every person 
deserves the opportunity to have 
higher education, so it is certain- 
ly always going to be an option.” 

While traveling, Brown 
found himself connecting with 


Photo by Sheila Bogan 
Top: In the spring of 2013, while on the National Catholic College 
Admission Association recruitment tour of Latin America, Jeremy 
Brown visited many local attractions with other university recruiters, 
including a visit to the equator. 
Bottom: Jeremy Brown, associate director of admission, and Matthew 
Seklecki, assistant director of admission. 


the colleagues he toured with 
and enjoying many weekends 
for downtime. While in Peru, 
Brown and his colleagues were 
even able to spend a weekend at 
a hotel near a volcano, and enjoy 
the natural hot springs the vol- 
cano generated. 

“You end up getting pretty 
close,” Brown said. 
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VPAA grant funds students’ summer research 


By Tarah Srethwatanakul 
Staff Writer 


On a summer day at St. 
Michael’s, two students fuelled 
with granola bars, cookies and 
coffee buckle into a silver Kia 
Spectra for a drive down to meet 
one of the world’s biggest music 
producers in New York. In the 
chemistry department, a student 
is developing a specific treat- 
ment targeting prostate cancer 
cells. In Alliot, a psychology 
student interviews a Salvadoran 
teenager about his childhood ex- 
periences. 

Global music in the digital 
age, chemistry for medical ad- 
vancement and cross-cultural 
comparisons of parenting styles. 
These are some of the topics 
that students explored through 
last year’s Vice President for 
Academic Affairs (VPAA) 
grant program. Every summer, 
more than a dozen students are 
awarded a $3,700 stipend to stay 
on campus for 10 weeks and 
conduct research with a faculty 
adviser. 

“Tf you have a question that 
you're interested in tackling, be- 
ing paid to do something you 
love over the summer is really 
fun,” said Brian McQueen, a for- 
mer VPAA student researcher. 
“T just think that many students 
don’t know about it.” In fact, 
although the grant has existed 
since 2005, it continues to re- 
ceive an underwhelming number 
of applicants. 


World music in the digital age 


Seniors Brian McQueen 
and Liam Connors were able to 
interview industry professionals 
at world music labels Putamayo 
and Cumbancha, attend vari- 
ous concerts and speak directly 
to artists backstage — all under 
the umbrella of their college- 
sponsored film documentary on 
world music in the digital age. 
Over the course of 10 weeks, 
they filmed bands such as the 
Sierra Leone Refugee All-Stars 
and interviewed music produc- 
ers to examine how the term 
‘world music’ was being market- 
ed and its implication for artists. 
“Things have changed so much 
since the last time world music 


was written about in the ’90s,” 
McQueen said. “Now we have 
open access to music through 
iTunes, Pandora, Spotify. We’re 
looking at how it’s being mar- 
keted in the digital realm.” 
“Putamayo and Cumban- 
cha are probably the two big- 
gest world music producers that 
exist,” said Professor Jon Hyde, 
their adviser, who credits the 
research grant with creating the 
opportunity. “It’s incredible and 
unusual that students at the un- 
dergraduate level are given such 
strong access to the biggest mu- 
sic producers in the world.” 
“The conclusion I came to 
so far is that the world music 
genre is a way to group a bunch 
of non-Western artists and ulti- 
mately a marketing term rather 
than a genre,” Connors said. The 
project is still underway with the 
hopes of turning the film into a 
full-length documentary. 


DNA research for cancer 
treatment solutions 


Dana Bourne, 714, spent six 
hours a day in the chemistry lab 
at St. Michael’s this summer de- 
veloping a prostate cancer treat- 
ment. While most prostate can- 
cer treatments attack all cells, 
Bourne’s treatment model only 
targets cancer cells, eliminating 
side effects. 

“My mom had breast can- 
cer when I was a child,” Bourne 
said. “Seeing the people you care 
about struggle with this chal- 
lenging disease is my biggest 
motivator.” 

Her adviser, Professor 
Christina Chant, said that the 
biggest challenge for science stu- 
dent researchers is that unlike lab 
coursework, the expected chemi- 
cal reaction is often not achieved 
in research projects. There is an 
element of the unknown. “There 
was a lot of downtime when I 
couldn’t figure out how to get 
a certain enzyme to work cor- 
rectly,’ Bourne said. “Working 
through that was challenging at 
times but in the end, really re- 
warding.” 

How did Bourne deter- 
mine whether an enzyme had 
achieved the correct reaction? 
To the naked eye, a DNA sample 


looks like a rectangular piece of 
cloudy jello, but is in fact pink 
DNA bands on a blue gel. Once 
placed under ultraviolet light, 
the fluorescent bands of DNA 
are visible and the correct band 
length suggests a successful ex- 
periment. 

Bourne is continuing the 
research on her own this year 
and is hoping to publish papers 
in peer-reviewed academic jour- 
nals before May. This March, 
she will also present her project 
to the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Dallas. “The work I did 
solidified what I want to be do- 
ing with my life,’ Bourne said. 
In fact, these short-term research 
opportunities can help to spur on 
careers. According to the Center 
to Advance Research and Teach- 
ing in the Social Sciences, 12 
percent of students participat- 
ing in undergraduate research 
reported confirmation of career 
plans. 


Parenting across cultures 


For Edmilse Diaz, ’15, grad- 
uate school became much more 
of a focus following her VPAA 
grant research on cross-cultural 
notions of attachment and par- 
enting styles. “I interviewed 
six international students from 
Asia and Latin America about 





their upbringing and how it has 
affected them psychologically,” 
Diaz said. “At first, a lot of inter- 
national students were skeptical 
of the interviews so I had to ex- 
plain to them that I wouldn’t tell 
their parents what they shared. 
But I was surprised to find out 
how much people were willing 
to share personal things that car- 
ry a lot of hurt.” 

She reached three main 
conclusions. “I found that Asian 
interviewees focused on getting 
their parent’s approval whereas 
in Latin America, they already 
have a sense that their parents 
love them unconditionally,” Diaz 
said. “Gender differences were 
prevalent. Males from Asia talk- 
ed about how they always had 
a lot of freedom, whereas the 
girls experienced culture shock 
because they have so much free- 
dom here that they don’t know 
what to do with it.” Lastly, she 
indicates that very strict parent- 
ing “usually led to a child’s in- 
ability to connect with others in 
their adulthood, particularly in 
terms of love interests.” 

Despite Diaz’s conclusions, 
she said that she would need 
to conduct more interviews to 
develop stronger evidence for 
her theory. “You can’t exactly 
‘prove’ anything in psychology, 
so whatever work you do, you 





Photo by Tarah Srethwatanakul 
Brian McQueen, ’14, (above) and partner Liam Connors, ’14, (not pictured) spent this past summer doing 
research for a documentary on world music in the digital age. ° 


feel like you can add more to 
support your argument,” Diaz 
said, adding that this project 
has reinforced her plans to at- 
tend graduate school. Accord- 
ing David Lopatto, an education 
psychology professor at Grinnell 
College, more than 83 percent of 
students in the sciences contin- 
ued to plan for postgraduate edu- 
cation after their undergraduate 
research experience. 

“The thing that I really ap- 
preciated about Edmilse’s proj- 
ect is that it came from her; she’s 
not doing my research,” said Pro- 
fessor Susan Kuntz, her adviser. 


This year’s VPAA 
' grant program 


Vice President for Academ- 
ic Affairs Karen Talentino said 
her goals for the grant program 
— which has awarded students 
$368,432 since its inception in 
2005 — are to increase the num- 
ber of faculty who are willing 
to support student research, in- 
crease student and faculty sti- 
pends and continue to award all 
students that are recommended 
by the Undergraduate Research 
Committee. “The limiting fac- 
tors are faculty availability and 
compensation,” Talentino said. 


See VPAA on page 10 
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Crowds, 


By Paige Leahy 
Staff Writer 





To the left, a middle aged 
woman shoves her way through 
the crowd to obtain the last dis- 
counted Miley Cyrus doll; to 
the right, an over caffeinated 
teenager throws herself onto the 
coveted pair of black boots she 
has longed for. Black Friday has 
arrived. 

Every year, crazed Ameri- 
can shoppers look forward to the 
one day where it has come to be 
socially acceptable to fight one 
another in the name of a 60 per- 
cent-off sale; this so-called holi- 
day is known to many as Black 
Friday, a day in which moms ev- 
erywhere pack their SUVs to the 
brim with anything from Barbie 
dolls to 65-inch televisions. 

In history, Thanksgiving 
was often, and still is today, 
viewed as the typical time to 
begin the holiday shopping sea- 
son; the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas advertisements 
immediately flood our nation 
through television, magazines, 
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chaos and the culture of Black Friday 


billboards, and clog our radios 
with festive music for the month 
long celebration. 

However, the true nature be- 
hind the holiday shopping spree 
came to light during the Great 
Depression, when President 
Roosevelt moved Thanksgiving 
in order to prolong the holiday 
shopping season, which resulted 
in a slight boost to the economy. 

According to Time Maga- 
zine, the actual phrase, “Black 
Friday,” is justified by tying it 
to accounting balance sheets, 
in which black ink represented 
some kind of profit, and since 
the 1990s, the day after Thanks- 
giving has marked the unofficial 
retail holiday across the nation, 
bringing in hundreds of millions 
of sale-ready shoppers. 

While many see Black Fri- 
day as a fun, Thanksgiving tra- 
dition to participate in, the one- 
day-only sales also create an 
exponential amount of chaos in 
retail stores across the country. 

Erin Murphy, °16, com- 
mented on the retail mayhem 
Black Friday caused this year 


while working at her local Bath 
and Body Works. ; 

“This was my first Black 
Friday working experience, 
it was absolutely insane,” she 
said. “Customers even told us 
our store was one of the busiest 
in the mall. Normally our store 
is pretty relaxed, but during the 
sale we didn’t have time to do 
anything except help customers, 
get them checked out, and get 
them out of the store.” 

In addition to mass amounts 
of shopping disarray, discounts 
have begun earlier and earlier 
each year, nearly interrupting 
families and their thanksgiving 
dinner. 

“Tt actually makes me pret- 
ty sad. Not only because I had 
to leave my own family. early 
on Thanksgiving, but because 
hundreds of thousands of other 
people are really willing to leave 
their own families to go hang 
out in a bunch of over crowded 
stores just to buy things that they 
might not necessarily need,” 
states Murphy, who worked two 
separate shifts on Black Friday 


this year. 

The popular toy retailer, 
Toys R Us, opened on Thanks- 
giving Day as early as 5 p.m., 
while other retailers chose to 
stay true to the holiday’s tradi- 
tion, such as Walmart in Willis- 
ton, which opened its doors at 8 
a.m. on Friday. 

The National Retail Federa- 


tion (NRF) reports that for Black 
Friday 2013, it is estimated that 
more than 10 percent of Black 
Friday shoppers will arrive at the 
store of their choice by 5 p.m. on 
Thanksgiving Day, and an ad- 
ditional 7 percent will arrive by 
10 p.m. 


See BLACK FRIDAY on page 10 








Photo by Sheila Bogan 


The Poughkeepsie Galleria in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., was packed with 
holiday shoppers during the afternoon on Friday. 





SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 


LEONARDO'S 


Fresk Quality Pizzo : 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES 
Zesty Tomato 
Creamy Alfredo 
Olive Oil Garlic 
Pesto Pine Nut 


CRUSTS 

Hand Tossed Traditional 
Extra Thin or Thick 

King Arthur White 

King Arthur Certified 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 


Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked 
Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers 

INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 
GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White Mushrooms, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzled 


MEDADD 50 LGADD .75 
MED ADD 3.50 


Thai Peanut 
Barbecue 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each 
PLUS TAX 

CHICKEN WINGS 

REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 

PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 

SINGLE (1Ib) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 

DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 

FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 


CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 
PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE HONEY 
CAJUN SPICE MESQUITE SPICE 


Organic Wheat 
Gluten Free 


Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Spicy 
Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


Honey 

VEGETERIAN WORKS ‘ 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, 
White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, Plum 
Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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By Jessica Campbell 
Photo Editor 

David Huck and Wesley 
Boscam are continuously 
rounded by snow white feath- 
ers, webbed feet and discordant 
honking. They started Gozzard 
City, a goose farm in the rolling 
hills of Cabot, in the spring of 
2013. 

The farm began with almost 


Sur- 


Gazzard | City takes flight : 


100 mail-order geese, some of 


which have already been slaugh- 
tered and purchased by restau- 
rants in Burlington and Montpe- 
lier. 

“They’re really elegant and 
intelligent animals,” Huck said. 
“They really have their own pet- 
sonalities. You develop a rela- 
tionship with them and they sort 
of start to expect things from 








Photos by Drew Prescott 


Above: Paul Buschner, owner of 
A-maze-ing Kettle Corn, hands a 
bag of his sweet and crunchy corn 
to a customer, 


Right: Street vendor Maureen 
Short’s Wear It Well Jewelry 
Cart graces Church Street Mar- 
ketplace even as temperatures 
drop as winter comes to Vermont. 





you. That’s true of any domesti- 
cated animal, but I think there is 
more of a connection than with 
like broiler chickens, which sort 
of get up and eat and sit back 
down and poop, and that’s about 
all they do.” 

Boscam and Huck chose to 
raise geese because their light 
weight and big feet are ideal for 
Vermont’s wet, silty soil. 






“ts ie 
Photos by Jessica Campbell 


Top right: Wesley Boscam (left) and David Huck operate Gozzard City 
under a Vermont on-farm slaughter law, which allows them to bypass 
United States Department of Agriculture inspections. 


Church Street vendors brave the winter weather 





By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 

“I remember the Decem- 
ber of 1989, it was the coldest 
December ever recorded,” said 
Maureen Short, owner of Wear 
It Well Jewelry Cart. “I was out 
every day and there were some 
days there was a 20 below zero 
wind chill, and people were out 
here buying.” 

Short has been operating her 
jewelry business from a cart on 
Church Street for 30 years, and 
is one of many vendors that will 


remain open for business despite 
the winter’s freezing tempera- 
tures. 

Short explained that she has 
learned to dress in layers in order 
to serve her Burlington clientele. 

“Vermonters are very hardy 
people, I’m surprised how many 
people will stop when it’s really 
cold and make purchases, so I 
get bundled up and I’m here,” 
Short said. “Actually, the busiest 
days for the year for me are the 
five days before Christmas.” 

Paul Buschner, fellow 
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Church Street vendor and own- 
er of A-maze-ing Kettle Corn, 
echoed Short’s point about their 
customer base and the impor- 
tance of keeping warm. } 

“Marino long underwear is 
the greatest stuff on the planet,” 
Buschner said. “You’ve got to 
layer. People will still step up, 
this is Vermont after all. People 
have winter clothes and they go 
out. We don’t just stay in our 
houses.” 
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A real life Santa’s workshop 








By Bryanna Murphy 
Copy Editor 


Forty people cutting, paint- 
ing and perfecting eco-friendly 
wooden toys for the holiday 
season. Santa’s workshop? No, 
but close. Middlebury is home 
to Maple Landmark, a sustain- 


able toy store. Priding itself on 
its “Made in the U.S.A.” stamp, 
Maple Landmark stays local by 
purchasing all materials in the 
U.S., and by creating the wooden 
toys right in Middlebury with 
the help of local workers. 
Everything from  screw- 
ing the wheels on their famous 
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NameTrains to hand painting 
specific toys is done sustainably 
and responsibly under one roof. 
As the holiday season ap- 
proaches, employees of the toy 
shop are swamped with orders. 
Follow The Defender for a be- 
hind the scenes look at the birth- 
place of these local wooden toys. 








-- 

















What is the best holiday gift 
you have ever received? 








“Fireworks” 
Meghan Stanton, ’14 


“An electric guitar” 
Tyler Lucey, ’17 





“My North Face 
jacket” 


Corey Livingston, '14 


“Spending time 
with my mom and 
brother” 


Katie St. Raymond, 
4.5, 


See the full campus speaks multimedia 
on The Defender website: 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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Photos by Bryanna Murphy 
Top: Toy trains are on dispay in front of Maple Landmark. Middle 
left: A toy shop worker assembles wheels for the name trains. Middle 
right: Ornaments hang on the wall that were made in the shop for 
the holiday season. Bottom: Colorful name trains lie in straight lines 
awaiting purchase. Above: The shop displays its eco-friendly nature 
amidst lines of toy trains. 
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VPAA: 


Continued from page 6 


Currently, faculty are paid 
$1,000 to mentor a student and 
their role as advisers is consid- 
ered in tenure and promotion 
processes. Both professors Jon 
Hyde and Susan Kuntz said that 
grants for group projects during 
the academic year would be use- 
ful. 

“That’s when faculty are 
around, resources are available 
and other students are around 
for collaborative work,’ Hyde 
said. “Wonderful ideas are being 
proposed for senior projects, but 
then the ability to fulfill those 
doesn’t always come through.” 


If students are interested in 
pursuing a VPAA research grant, 
past participants urge students to 
approach an adviser about their 
topic and not be intimidated by 
the application process. “For the 
proposal, we wrote 3 to 4 pages 
detailing our research questions 
and comparing the research that 
has already been done on the 
topic to the research we would 
be doing, “ McQueen said. “The 
grant was a great opportunity to 
work with industry professionals 
and prepared me for the senior 
capstone project.” The deadline 
for this year’s proposals is Feb. 
24, 2014. 


TRAVEL: 


Continued from page 5 


“They are your colleagues 
and getting to know them on a 
level you probably wouldn’t,” 
Brown said. “Typically people 
in international admissions are 
pretty easy-going and can adjust 
to situations fairly easily.” 

Brown has _ sometimes 
found himself touring alone and 
has used it as an opportunity to 
visit people he hasn’t seen in a 
long time like his grandmother 
in Southern California and his 
roommate from Argentina when 
he had studied abroad. 

Like Brown, Seklecki found 
that traveling this much can be 
difficult, not just because of a 


packed schedule of places to be, 
but because a lot of the time, 
Seklecki is flying solo from ho- 
tel to hotel. But Seklecki said 
that there is a great opportunity 
to meet new people and also take 
time to see family and friends 
who are living nearby. 

“The nice thing about it is 
you get to meet other admissions 
counselors from other schools,” 
Seklecki said. “You get to know 
people and make some friends. It 
can be hard traveling alone, but 
you have some friends on the 
road.” 


Photo of the Week 








~ Photo by Tarah Srethwatanakul 





BLACK FRIDAY: 


Continued from page 7 


This concludes that the ma- 
jority of Black Friday shoppers 
are willing to take time out of 
their holiday to participate in 
the biggest shopping event of the 
year. 

“The Thanksgiving holiday 
is supposed to be time with your 
family, and I think it’s ridiculous 
that after a day of being thank- 
ful for all of the things that we 
have, people go out of their way 
to shop for ludicrous items that 
we don’t necessarily need,” said 
Emily Rivers, *16, who thinks 
Black Friday is a consumer holi- 
day. 

The NRF also states that 
in addition to Black Friday 
moving into Thanksgiving, the 
sales have begun to take over 
the entire weekend. According 
to a preliminary Thanksgiving 
weekend shopping survey, up to 
140 million people plan to shop 


over the course of Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, which 
is actually a slight decrease from 
the 147 million predicted last 
year. 

However, after the holiday 
passed, the predictions were 
proven wrong. The NRF report- 
ed that shopping on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day grew 27 percent, rising 
from 35 million to 45 million 
shoppers from last year, and 
more than 92 million people 
shopped on the actual Friday, up 
from 89 million in 2012. 

Lines continue to grow out- 
side retail stores with more peo- 
ple arriving earlier to get the best 
possible deals. 

Maya Richmond, °16, who 
works at Under Armour in North 
Conway, N.H., worked through 
Black Friday this season. 

“The store was definitely 
less busy than I expected, but the 
12 hour day was still tiring with 
all of the commotion and people 
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Rule No 13 
DON'T JUST BE AN EMPLOYEE. 
BE AN ASSET. 


in the store, all of whom seemed 
to be in a hurry,” she said in re- 
gards to the amount of shoppers. 

This year’s Black Friday 
sales not only guaranteed some 
of the biggest sales to ever hit re- 
tailers, but also chaotic shoppers 
who were ready to give up their 
tasteful turkey for discounted 
dolls. 

As for the future of Black 
Friday, Murphy maintains hope 
that the two holidays will remain 
separate. 

“T hope it won’t get to the 
point where people will just 
ditch Thanksgiving all together 
in order to go shopping, but 
I’m sure someone somewhere 
already does that. I have faith 
though. I think a lot of people 
are just content eating with their 
families and being thankful for 
what they have, and are willing 
to leave Black Friday on Friday.” 


Champlain has over 60 online options for undergraduate and 
graduate degrees and certificates to take your skills to the 
next level. Momentum like that is hard not to notice. 


Learn more at Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121. 


LET US DARE 
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Japhy Ryder, 10 years old and still groovin’ 


The Defender chats with bassist Patrick O 
Lae 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


In 2003, bassist Patrick 
Ormiston and guitarist Jeremy 
Kizina got the go-ahead from 
Nat Lew, professor of music, to 
work together for their senior 
music thesis. They recruited Ja- 
son Thime (drums) and Will An- 
drews (trumpet/synth/samples) 
to fill out their band and record- 
ed an EP for their senior project. 

Ten years later, after some 
line-up changes, including the 
the depature of Jeremy Kinzina 
and addition of Zach DuPont 
(guitar) and Matt DeLuca (per- 
cussion), Japky Ryder is still go- 
ing strong, playing a blend of in- 
strumental hip-hop, dub reggae 
and Afro-beat. Patrick Ormiston 
sat down with The Defender to 
reflect on the past, present and 
future of Japhy Ryder as it pre- 
pares for its 10th anniversary 
show at ArtsRiot on Dec. 7. 

Q: Ten years, that’s a long 
time. 

A: Technically 10 years. 
Will [Andrews], Jay [Jason Thi- 
me] and I have done it for ten 
years. It’s like five years of one 
band and five years of the other. 
When Jeremy left, we stopped 
playing all of the old stuff. So, 
it really was a drastically differ- 
ent band that was the same band. 
We’re teaching Zach [DuPont] 
half a dozen of those old songs, 
which is why we’re rehearsing 
so much. It’s the first time we’ve 
brought back some of the old 
tunes. It’s been really entertain- 
ing. 

Q: You guys started at St. 
Michael’s. Could you talk a 
little about the history of the 
band? 

A: Jeremy was the second 
or third person I met freshmen 
year. He and I played music to- 
gether all four years of college 
and then it came time to senior 
year, we were both music majors, 
we had to come up with a thesis. 
Nat Lew gave us permission to 
work together and we were just 
like “alright let’s write a bunch 
of songs, record an EP, this is 
going to be our project” and we 





just didn’t stop. We hired Jay and 
Will and we collectivity taught 
each other what to do and just 
went. Then we started playing 
downtown ‘cause our entire se- 
nior class would just go to every 
show we played. The pizza shop 
on St. Paul now used to be the 
Waiting Room and we played 
every Thursday the entire sec- 
ond semester of our senior year 
and the whole senior class came 
down. It was packed, it was fun 
and because of that Nectar’s 
started booking us, we played at 
Ri Ra’s, three two hour sets ev- 
ery couple weeks. 

Q: Japhy Ryder is a char- 
acter from Jack Kerouac’s The 
Darma Bums. How did you 
end up picking it as your band 
name? 

A: We had some gigs 
booked, I think some of the 
first few shows we were playing 
downtown and we didn’t have a 
name cause everything we did 
on campus didn’t need a name. 
Somebody in our living room 
who wasn’t in the band threw it 
out, it landed on a poster and it 
stuck. That was really about it. 
Every other name we had writ- 
ten down was terrible. Really 
bad. I take full credit for some of 
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Photo by Brian Jenkins/Courtsey of Patrick Ormiston 
Japhy Ryder records their 2012 album “In Sessions” at the Tank in Burlington. 


those horrible band names and 
the other guys would agree. 

Q: What were your influ- 
ences when you first started 
Japhy Ryder? 

A; Everything. Jeremy 
was huge into Miles Davis and 
Sound Tribe Sector 9. I was just 
starting to get into West African 
funk. We all went through the 
Phish and Grateful Dead phase. 
Jay’s very deeply rooted in roots 
reggae, ska, rock steady, that 
kind of stuff so he was bringing 
that stuff in. That’s the one thing 
we all always agreed to: what to 
listen to. Life in the van was easy 
because it didn’t matter who 
picked the tunes. When it came 
down to song writing sometimes 
we would pick certain musicians 
and try to write something like 
that. Lately it’s all very hip-hop 
orientated in terms of song writ- 
ing. 

Q: What brought about 
the hip-hop sound? 

A: We were starting to lean 
towards the groove heavy, A fro- 
beat, pop reggae thing. It was a 
smooth transition, it made every- 
body happier, easier. Sitting in 
a room was much simpler when 
you didn’t have to come up with 
37 changes with hundreds of 


chords. Songs aren’t nine min- 
utes. They might be four min- 
utes, but that’s fine. Songs don’t 
need to have 13 sections. 

Q: How does the song 
writing work in Japhy Ryder? 

A: Every day Will writes a 
part of song. Some days he writes 
three songs. It’s built into him. 
He’s constantly writing. Will’s 
got a Boss Dr. Groove 303 drum 
machine and he’ll just show up 
and say ‘well guys I’ve got these 
four things, have a listen.’ He’ll 
have whole songs laid out. We’ll 
just pick. We learn them, polish 
them, figure out what the form’s 
suppose to be, figure out how to 
perform them and move on. It’s 
dramatically easier than it use 
to be when we’d show up and 
everyone would have these little 
ideas and we’d spend eight hours 
trying to put one song together. 
It was cool then and we got older 
and time is more valuable. 

Q: What are the plans for 
the future of Japhy Ryder? 

We’ve released a record ev- 
ery two years since the begin- 
ning and 2014 is the next sched- 
uled record we have to work on. 
Hopefully that will happen next 
year. Will’s just finishing re- 
cording his first solo Willionaire 


rmiston about the past, present and future 


project, so that’s taken priority. 
That’s also taken the next batch 
of songs. But a lot of the stuff 
Will writes for his solo project, 
we end up incorporating into full 
band tracks. The last conversa- 
tion was to not record it as a live 
band but to make it like a proper 
pop record, do that drums and 
the bass and piece it up from the 
bottom up. We’ll probably invite 
some vocalists ‘cause we’ve nev- 
er done that before. 

Q: What are your best 
memories of being in Japhy 
Ryder? 

A: Getting my degree was 
huge. We’ve done a lot of high 
profile gigs, met a lot of people. 
We did a gig with Femi Kuti, 
Fela’s oldest son. That was huge. 
He remembered my name at the 
end of the night. We opened for 
the Roots. There isn’t one de- 
finitive highlight; it’s a lot of 
blurred memories, a lot of time 
reading in the van, a lot of bad 
pizza, chicken wings. 

Q: What’s kept Japhy Ry- 
der going for the last decade? 

A: I'm in a band with my 
best friends. I know a lot of 
guys in town that have played 
in bands and haven't all been 
friends, it’s just a work thing. 
I’ve never been in that situation. 
If Will, Jay, Matt and Zach, if 
we weren’t so close it wouldn’t 
work. We all get along so well 
that even if we weren’t playing 
music, we’d still be hanging out 
and playing music so what’s the 
point in stopping? We still dout 
because we all want to. We want 
to spend the time together. Still 
playing music, hanging out with 
your boys. It’s the little things 
that will never stop. When you’re 
in a band with your friends, you 
can’t break up. 


Japhy Ryder, Otis Grove 
and the DuPont Brothers will be 
performing at ArtsRiot on De- 
cember 7 at 9 p.m. 
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Photos by Juliana Summers 


Top: Sneakers in various colors litter the floor of Korean student 


Sun Young Choi’s room. 


Above: Vincent Mou displays two pairs of his favorite loafers from 


Tod’s. 


Right: Choi holds her gold-accented Prada bag to complete an all- 


black ensemble. 





International Style 


By Juliana Summers and 
Cara Chapman 


Where might you find a ward- 
robe stocked with Burberry? Armani? 
Philip Lim? Not just in the closets of 
the fashion industry’s elite, but also in 
Alumni Hall and walking through St. 
Edmund’s. 

International students at St. Mi- 
chael’s define their style through 
hometown labels mixed with Ameri- 
can brand influences. 

Silvana Liscano, 16, tended to- 
wards shorts and sandals all-year 
round in Venezuela, where summer 
is in endless supply. Now in the U.S., 
Liscano said that she loves being able 
to wear boots and sweaters during the 


chilly winter months. Wearing clas- 
sic black riding boots and cream knit 
sweater, her subtle pink patterned Ur- 
ban Outfitters scarf pops against the 
neutral background and whitewashed 
Vermont landscape. 

A gray sweater with jewel-adorned 
shoulders is paired effortlessly with 
leggings and black mid-calf boots with 
the toes dipped in shiny studs. Halah 
Sharad, °15, still wears this complete- 
ly-covered look as she would in her 
home country of Iraq, but now chooses 
to leave the head scarf out of her daily 
ensemble. “Back home they consider it 
as part of being a Muslim,” she said. 
“You have to wear a hijab.” 

In South Korea, Sun Young Choi, 
a graduate student, defined her style 


as “classic and chic.” Choi paired a 
black asymmetrical-hemmed dress 
with black tights and a dusty-grey coat 
from a Korean designer for her simple 
and polished hometown look, whereas 
in the U.S., Choi said she now opts for 
casual-wear and plenty of sneakers. 

Vincent Mou, 17, started dress- 
ing more casually after coming from 
China to attend boarding school in 
Boston. Now, with hangers draped in 
Burberry blazers and All Saints sweat- 
ers lining the inside of his Alumni Hall 
closet, Mou said that he prefers casual- 
wear and his favorite brand, Nike. “I 
do not believe that expensive clothes or 
a great brand could lead you to fashion, 
just be yourself,” Mou said. 
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Above: Mou sports a velvet Burberry jacket over a 
Burberry check button-up shirt. 
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South Korean style on her 
iPad. 


Top: Iraqi student Halah 
Sharad wear a jewel- 
adorned sweater dress for 
a stylish twist on conserva- 
tive apparel. 





Visit Us Online for More! 
Above: Sharad adds a touch defendersmcvt.edu 
of shine to her outfit with a 


watch as an accessory. 
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Not buying it: a call for shopping with a conscious 





Fast fashion: where trends 
from high-end catwalks are 
whisked from the runways to 
factories and, within only a few 
weeks, to a fast fashion retailer 
near you, such as H&M, Forev- 
er21 and Zara. This speed comes 
with a price, and it’s often not 
listed on the tag. 

Having worked at a fast 
fashion retailer for three years 
I’m no stranger to the strange 
smells that would often waft 
from the freshly opened ship- 
ment boxes: accessory glue that 
smelled like strong nail polish, 
boxes of dresses that smelled 
like very old, very wet card- 
board and pleather corsets that 
smelled like, I don’t really know, 
but something toxic surely. The 
shoes though, were the worst. 
The smell of whatever synthetic 
plastics they used to manufac- 
ture the faux leather had a ten- 
dency to overwhelm me each 
and every time I opened a shoe- 
box before I handed it to a cus- 
tomer. At one point, a few of our 
boxes even had lead warnings 
printed on the sides, I’m not en- 
tirely sure why it was still alright 
to sell them. 

When we as consumers 
think of the price of beauty we 
often think of the toll cosmetics 
and keeping up with the trends 
takes on our wallets, or the toll 
fashionable, but awkwardly fit- 
ting clothing (skinny jeans for 
example) take on our own per- 
sonal comfort. Hopefully, we 
also think about the cost to qual- 
ity of life, especially in light of 
all the press the garment indus- 
try has been receiving in recent 
years. What we as consumers 
often don’t consider is the toll 
that fast fashion takes on our en- 
vironment. 


Colleen Hickey, New Eng- 
land Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Commission (NEIW- 
PCC) Information Officer at the 
Lake Champlain Basin Program, 
said that she thinks people are 
often concerned with things like 
recycling when they think about 
the environmental issues, but 
don’t tend to consider the effects 
of the fashion industry. This ob- 
servation is shared by research 
published in 2012 in Fashion 
Theory: the Journal of Dress, 
Body and Culture. Research- 
ers found “that consumers from 
both Hong Kong and Canada, 
while concerned about the en- 
vironmental and social impact 
of their non-fashion purchasing 
decisions, did not apply such 
principles to their consumption 
of fashion.” 

Up until recently I definitely 
would have included myself in 
this category of consumer. I per- 
sonally own about 200 pieces of 
what would be considered fast 
fashion, ranging from clothing 
to shoes and accessories. Part of 
this stems from having worked 
at a fast fashion retailer, where 
the pressure to keep up with the 
trends helped nudge me towards 
buying much more often than I 
actually needed to; to be up to 
date on the latest trends, constant 
buying behavior becomes neces- 
sary. 

This is one of the many 
problems with fast fashion. In 
order to give customers new 
trends every few weeks certain 
sacrifices need to be made, often 
in production. One of these sac- 
rifices is often in quality. Many 
pieces are poorly made, meant 
to be worn only for a season and 
then discarded. 

According to an article from 
USA Today, Americans throw 
away a little over 11 million tons 
of textiles each year. That’s like 
throwing away 110,000 adult 
blue whales. If you take a look 
at the clothing labels of your 
fast fashion items you will no- 
tice that many of them are fab- 
ricated from synthetic materi- 
als such as polyester and rayon. 
In general, these fabrics are not 
biodegradable and will sit in the 


A closet full of fast fashion shoes, 
fashion owned by Brett. 
dump along with much of our 
other trash for years after you’ve 
thrown them away. 

So you opt to buy some- 
thing made from natural fabric 
instead. Maybe cotton, cotton 
is good right? According to the 
World Wildlife Fund it can take 
as much as 2,700 liters of water 
to grow just the cotton needed to 
make one t-shirt. 

Then there is the issue 
of toxins. A report published 
through the University of Cam- 
bridge Institute for Manufactur- 
ing in the United Kingdom cites 
the use of toxic chemicals in all 
aspects of textile manufacture, 
especially when cotton is in- 
volved, as one of the big issues 
facing the textile industry today. 

According to Greenpeace, 
a non-governmental organiza- 
tion that focuses on environ- 
mental issues, there are two 
major types of toxic chemicals 
often used in garment produc- 
tion: nonylphenol ethoxylates 
(NPEs) and phthalates, though 
there are more. NPEs can be 
very damaging to aquatic life, 
especially when they degrade to 
nonylphenols, which they do in 


the environment. They have also 
been known to negatively affect 
reproductive toxicity in rats, ac- 
cording to a report by the United 
States Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). 

Phthalates, found in many 
plastics products, are hormone- 
disrupting agents and have been 
put on a list of potentially risky 
chemicals by the EPA, though 
their level of harm is contested. 

Certain types of amines, 
found in certain dyes, can 
also cause cancer according 
to the EPA. Not only are these 
chemicals found in some of our 
clothes, but they often end up in 
the wastewater from textile fac- 
tories. According to Greenpeace, 
this wastewater can end up in the 
water supply of textile producing 
countries. 

What can we do as fashion 
consumers to shop in a less det- 
rimental way while still main- 
taining the dignity of our wal- 
lets? Shopping at thrift stores 
is one option. While the clothes 
may have been produced by the 
fast fashion industry, by thrifting 
them you are essentially recy- 
cling them rather than relegating 


The environmental consequences of fast fashion and consumer culture 





Photo by Kelsi Brett 
shirts, sweaters, belts and pants is a sampling of the 200 pieces of fast 


them to the trash heap. Buying 
items that you know will last a 
long time, over poorly made ones 
that may only last a few weeks or 
months, is another good idea. 

Certain fast fashion retailers 
like H&M now have eco-friend- 
ly lines thanks to a campaign 
started by Greenpeace in 2012 
called the Detox Campaign. This 
campaign challenges fast fashion 
retailers to make their clothing 
more eco-friendly by eliminat- 
ing the toxic chemicals in pro- 
duction. 

“There is balance needed 
between wanting to be hip and 
up-to-date,” Hickey said. “Take 
a moment before you purchase 
and think about how that affects 
your environment.” 

I know the next time I’m out 
shopping I’ll be more conscious 
of how my purchases affect not 
only my bank account, but the 
environment as well. 


Kelsi Brett is a media stud- 
ies, journalism and digital arts 
major. Email her at kbrett@ 
mail.smcvt.edu 
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Year-ender: reviewing the best music of 2013 


Five fantasic albums from the past year selected by Liam Connors, Arts Editor 


1. Virgins —Tim Hecker 

A critical test I administer 
to albums is the walking test. 
This involves a pair of head- 
phones, my ipod and often, 
though not always a good pair of 
shoes. While not necessarily the 
watermark I use to judge all my 
albums, the walking test gives 
me a chance to bring an album 
outside the confines of my liv- 
ing room and to see how context 
affects the experience of listen- 
ing. More and more I’ve found 
the soundtracks of my walks to 
be Tim Hecker’s latest album, 
“Virgins”. 

The Montreal based ambi- 
ent/experimental musician has 
released many fantastic albums 
over the years featuring dark 
droning synths, sheets of guitar 
and deep sub-bass pulses. 

On this album, Hecker re- 
corded live instruments and 
then manipulated them in post- 
production to create winding, 
pulsating songs, where instru- 
ments ebb and flow as sounds 
drifting in and out of focus. 

On a song like “Virginal 
I,” a piano repeats a short motif, 
over and over, but Hecker ma- 
nipulates the time so the phrases 
overlap and stutter, much like 
compositions by the minimal- 
ist composers Steve Reich and 
Terry Riley. 

Other instruments, like 
bass clarinets and synths are 
layered around the piano, creat- 
ing a wonderful cacophony of 
overlapping parts. 

Hecker has crafted a won- 
derously organic sounding al- 
bum with a dazzling collection 
of songs that seem to grow, 
morph and mutate as you listen. 
This is a perfect album to walk 
to or to just simply listen to. 


2.m bv - My Bloody 
Valentine 


I was at work one cold Sat- 
urday in February when I got a 
text message from a friend that 
simply said, “There is a new My 
Bloody Valentine album coming 
out today.” 

There are few instances in 
my life when I can point to news 
that made me literally jump for 
joy; this was one of those times. 

The Scottish shoegaze leg- 
ends have been promising a fol- 
low-up to their 1991 masterpiece 
Loveless for over 20 years and 
finally, in 2013 it arrived. Even 
more incredible was that “m b v” 
lived up to the hype. 

The opening swirl of 
swooning guitars on opening 
track “She Found Now” is sim- 
ply hypnotic, drawing you into 
the hazy world of “m b v”. Even 
the track like “If This and Yes,” 
which I didn’t care for initially, 
has grown on my and it’s slow 
keyboard drone and hushed vo- 
cals create a bridge connecting 
the two halves of this album. 

Listening to My Bloody 
Valentine feels like trying to un- 
tie a sonic knot. Guitars, drums, 
vocals and noise are meticu- 
lously layered over, under and 
in between each other to cre- 
ate dense, hypnotic songs. Each 
listen reveals new sounds, and 
small intricacies. ““m b v” is an 
album to dive headfirst into and 
get lost in. 

So to anyone that saw me 
jumping around Pure Pop on 
Feb. 2, it was completely, totally, 
100 percent justified. 





3. Sunbather - Deafheaven 

I never thought that a 
black metal album would make 
it onto this list, but “Sunbath- 
er” is an extraordinary album 
blending black metal, post- 
rock and even touches of shoe- 
gaze. It’s an exhausting album; 
most songs clock in close to ten 
minutes with distorted sheets 
of tremolo-picked guitar lines, 
thundering double-bass drum 
hits and shrieked lyrics. 

The influence of post-rock 
bands like Godspeed You! 
Black Emperor and Mogwai 
are apparent, but for me that’s 
why this album works. Songs 
go from black metal to soar- 
ing crescendos of almost sym- 
phonic guitar lines. 

The opening track 
“Dreamhouse,” begins with 
a rapidly picked guitar line 
before the full band crashes 
in, pummeling the listner. 
Over the course of the song, it 
morphs into a slower, reflec- 
tive, almost ballad-like pace. 
Finally, after dwelling for the 
perfect amount of time in a 
quieter place, Deafhavean 
crashes back into the song with 
full force. All of that is the 
first song (a nine minute ex- 
perience). The other six songs 
are equally impressive with 
blissfully high crescendos and 
dark, intense decrescendos. 

Overall, an expertly 
crafted and incredibly exciting 
album to listen to. On “Sun- 
bather”, Deafheaven achieves 
an impressive feat of making 
an often inaccessible genre, 
black metal, very listenable to 
the curious music consumer. 





4. R plus Seven - Oneohrix 
Point Never 

Daniel Lopatin’s newest al- 
bum under the Oneohrix Point 
Never moniker is his most ma- 
ture and serious work as an elec- 
tronic musician. Lopatin creates 
some of his most three-dimen- 
sional and colorful music. The 
sounds and instrumentation are 
a large part of what breathes life 
into this album. 




















5. We are 21st Century 
Ambassadors of Peace and 
Magic - Foxygen 

Foxygen’s debut full-length 
is probably the album I’ve lis- 
tened to the most this year. 
Their blend of singable pop 
songs and nostalgia for 1960s 
psychedelic rock gave birth to 
nine incredibly catchy and de- 
lightful songs. 
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Remember what the holidays are really about 





Last week many people 
across the U.S. celebrated 
Thanksgiving. However, not too 
long after giving thanks for what 
they have, hordes of people hit 
the stores to buy what they don’t 
need. 

The idea of Black Friday is 
paradoxical, since it comes right 
after Thanksgiving. But this 
year, Black Friday madness hit a 
whole new level with stores, such 
as JCPenny, Kmart, Macy’s and 
Walmart opening on Thanksgiv- 
ing night. 

Thanksgiving in my house 
is a day dedicated to family time. 
My family and I watch the pa- 
rade, cook together, my mother 
and I sometimes have a food 
fight in the kitchen, and we sit 
down to eat as a family. We give 
thanks for each other and all of 
our other blessings. 

Last year, I was abroad for 
Thanksgiving. My study abroad 
program provided a turkey din- 
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ner for all of us, but I missed my 
family and our Thanksgiving 
rituals immensely. I looked for- 
ward to this past Thanksgiving 
more than I have any other year. 

Black Friday completely 
contrasts with Thanksgiving’s 
sentiment and meaning. I have 
no problem with those who 
choose to go shopping the day 
after Thanksgiving, but when 
Black Friday deals moved to 
Thanksgiving Day this year, I 
was appalled. 

Commercialism has slowly 
taken over almost every holiday 
in this country: Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Halloween and Valentine’s 
Day, to name a few. Thanksgiv- 
ing was really the last holdout as 
a day reserved for family time. 

Now, due to the earlier 
Black Friday sales, sales associ- 
ates had to work Thanksgiving 
night. Those who went shop- 
ping on Thanksgiving did so by 
choice; many of those who had 


to work did not. Most stores are 
closed on Christmas so people 
can spend time with their friends 
and family, and Thanksgiving 
used to be the same. 

When word got out that 
people in retail would have to 
work Thanksgiving night, there 
was an uproar over social media. 
People were sharing photos on 
Facebook that said things such as 
“Tf you think everyone should be 
able to spend Thanksgiving with 
their family please share.” One 
of my Facebook friends posted 
a status Thanksgiving night 
that said “At the mall at 11:40 
at night... Unfortunately it’s to 
work and not to shop.” 

Thankfully, my home 
state of Massachusetts has laws 
against retail stores opening on 
Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
This is how it should be. Com- 
mercialism has ruined a lot of 
holiday spirit and I’m glad that 
Thanksgiving is still preserved, 
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at least in Massachusetts. 

Commercialism is hard to 
avoid around the holidays, and 
I will be out there holiday shop- 
ping like everyone else. Too 
much in this country is done in 
excess: shopping, eating and 
drinking, for example. But mod- 
eration is the key to most prob- 
lems, even commercialism. So 
go out and find the perfect gift 
for your mother or your best 
friend. Enjoy the semester break 
and spend some time looking for 
the gift that will make your sis- 
ter’s face light up with joy. But 
at the end of the day, take some 
time, to remember what the holi- 
days are really all about: being 
thankful for what we have, and 
spending time with family and 
friends. For the best gifts can 
be found not in the store, but at 
home. 


-Mikala Kane 
Executive Editor 


Thank you to all of our 
sources for their help this 
semester, and of course to 
our readers. Have a nice 
winter break! 
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Many of us have seen in 
the media the harmful effects of 
the natural gas drilling known 
as high-volume horizontal hy- 
draulic fracturing, also known 
as “fracking”. Since the process 
for obtaining gas in this way 
involves injecting several types 
of harmful chemicals into the 
ground to fracture underground 
shale formations, there have 
been problems with contaminat- 
ed soil and even toxicity in pub- 
lic water systems when drilling 
is done near water tables. 

While I do have a staunch 
opposition to fracking because 
of the implications it has on our 
environment, [ will not com- 
pletely brush aside the potential 
benefits of natural gas as an al- 
ternative fuel source. 

Last year, Vermont became 

_the first state in the U.S. to ban 
this practice, but now a new 
project has emerged that would 
bring fracked natural gas into 
the state via a pipeline from Al- 
berta, Canada. 

The project, called the Ad- 
dison Rutland Natural Gas Proj- 
ect, is currently being mapped 
out by Vermont Gas Systems, 
which is owned by Gaz Metro, 
a Canadian company. The proj- 
ect is broken up into two phases, 
the first will bring the pipeline 
through towns such as Williston, 
St. George, Hinesburg, Monkton 
and Colchester, to name a few. 
The second phase of the project 
will extend the pipeline through 
the towns of Cornwall and 
Shoreham as well as across Lake 
Champlain to the International 
Paper Company in Ticonderoga, 
NY., and finally end in Rutland 
County. 


Citizens in Cornwall were 
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Weighing the consequences of natural gas 
A look at the proposed Addison natural ee pipeline that aks utilize gas obtained oe tracking 


outraged about the idea of the 
project going through their town, 
not only because of the damage 
that the implementation of the 
pipeline would do to their land- 
scape, but because of the two 
companies that stood to benefit 
from this project: Vermont Gas 
and International Paper (IP). 

Bruce Hiland, chair of 
the Cornwall Select Board ex- 
pressed frustration over what 
he described as a “financing 
scheme” with the pipeline given 
that IP is helping to pay for the 
expansion of the pipeline to its 
processing plant. 

“International Paper told us 
that the implication was that the 
plant was on the fringe and all 
these jobs were at risk,” Hiland 
said. “This is not in the public 
good of Vermont and it seems 
like a cheap way to finance the 
project. International Paper 
and Vermont Gas are not poor 
regional companies that need 
help.” 

Hiland and the other mem- 
bers of the Cornwall Select 
Board sent a letter to Governor 
Peter Shumlin asking him to 
find a different way to finance 
this. project so that it benefits 
only Vermont residents, not the 
interests of IP or international 
companies like Vermont Gas. 

“The solution we can envi- 
sion to you is for you to direct 
state agencies to work with VT 
Gas to come up with a differ- 
ent financing device to enable 
them to build a pipeline straight 
to Rutland and not to IP,” Hiland 
said in the letter. “If getting to 
Rutland quickly is that impor- 
tant, perhaps the state of Ver- 
mont could employ its admirable 
credit rating to offer VT Gas/ 
Gaz Metro a creative economic 
development funding package. 
In return, VT Gas would treat 
communities and landowners 
more generously than they might 
otherwise do.” 

While Hiland makes a lot of 
excellent points about the impor- 
tance of local action rather than 
relying on international compa- 
nies, it is also imperative that we 
consider the potential benefits of 
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Part of phase one of the proposed natural gas pipeline to Addison, Rutland and the International Paper 
Plant in Ticonderoga, N.Y. This is the section that will run through Chittenden County. 


a gas pipeline through Vermont. 
Many of us students, myself in- 
cluded, would like to be home- 
owners in Vermont after college 
so it is important to consider how 
natural gas can benefit us. 
Vermont Gas was unavail- 
able to comment at this time, but 
the information that its website 
provides on the Addison-Rutland 
project proved to be informative. 
“As of April 2013, natural 
gas costs 43 percent less than 
fuel oil and 56 percent less than 
propane, thereby providing a 
significant cost advantage to our 
customers,” the project website 
said. “Natural gas expansion, 
into Addison County and Rut- 
land County will save customers 


$200 million over 20 years.” 
Laura Stroup, professor of 
environmental studies, agrees 
that the economic benefits of 
natural gas are larger than that of 
burning oil or even wood, espe- 
cially given the status of housing 
in Vermont as it stands today. 
“Vermont does not have 
good housing stock,” Stroup said. 
“It’s the classic story of someone 
moves to Vermont, buys an old 
Victorian house, and wants to 
fix it up, but it’s not energy ef- 
ficient. Since we don’t have a lot 
of people we don’t demand a lot 
of energy, but the housing stock 
is really old compared to a lot of 
places and we live in a cold cli- 
mate. It’s energy inefficient.” 


Despite the dangers of frack- 
ing and how this gas is procured, 
Stroup looks at this project from 
a more pragmatic standpoint. 

“As I tell my environmen- 
tal studies students, there’s no 
free lunch concerning energy so 
there’s really no good solution,” 
Stroup said. “Gas is dirty but in 
terms of climate signature, it’s a 
better choice than a lot of other 
things we can use. Fracking is 
horrible stuff but we’re basically 
importing energy that we would 
have produced here from Ver- 
mont Yankee.” 


See PIPELINE on page 20 
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J oin the organ donor registry: give the gift of life 





Cara 
Chapman 


My Uncle Mike was born 
with cystic fibrosis (CF), a 
condition that causes mucus 
build-up in the lungs and makes 
breathing and physical activity 
extremely difficult. In 1996, he 
received a double-lung trans- 
plant from someone who had 
died in a car accident. The same 
donor also gave a man in his six- 
ties a new heart. 

The doctors gave Uncle 
Mike about five years, anticipat- 
ing the traditional difficulties 
that usually accompany lung 
transplants. He proved them 
wrong. The new lungs gave him 
15 more years of life before he 
died in September 2011. 

This donor was and remains 
a stranger to my family and me. 
Still, I am thankful for this per- 
son’s altruism and pre-planning, 
as it gave me 15 more years with 
my uncle that I might not have 
had otherwise. 

According to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices’ website, 120,855 people 
are waiting for an organ, and an 
average of 18 will die each day 
waiting for an organ. Coupled 
with this is a national shortage 
of registered organ donors, a 
crisis considered most severe in 
Vermont. Vermont ranks 50th in 
the nation with only six percent 
of the population registered as 
organ donors. 

“Until recently there was 
really no statutory relationship 
in terms of organ donation regis- 
try and really any governmental 
agencies,” said Dr. Harry Chen, 
commissioner of the Vermont 
Department of Health, in an 
interview with The Defender. 
Chen said that before January 
2013, people had to either regis- 
ter online as donors or when they 
received an enhanced license. 

“We actually made huge 
progress insofar as when you got 
your driver’s license renewed 


or got a picture taken, you ac- 


tually got asked the question,” 
Chen said. “But that’s something 
we’ve been trying to do for years 
and because of some challenges 
in software we weren’t able to do 
it until this past year.” 

A WPTZ segment reported 
that, at the start of 2013, about 
18,000 Vermonters were regis- 
tered as donors. Chen, who leads 
an advisory council legally man- 
dated to increase the number of 
registered donors, said that num- 
ber has increased to 74,000. 

“T think the only reason that 
the percentage is low is that peo- 
ple aren’t aware of it,” said David 
Landers, professor of psychology 
at St. Michael’s. “Vermonters are 
very giving people.” 

Landers has designated his 
body for the cadaver program at 
the University of Vermont Medi- 
cal School. 

“Organ donation was some- 
thing I had thought of before, but 
at this point, I’ve had cancer a 
couple of times and my eyesight 
isn’t the best in the world so it’s 
like, well, let’s try it with a ca- 
daver,” Landers said. 

Landers said he thinks peo- 
ple who register as donors sim- 
ply want to make a difference. 

“Once people start to under- 
stand the benefit of organ dona- 
tion, we’re going to have more 
and more people signing up for 
it,’ Landers said. “Unless you’ve 
had a family situation, it’s off 
your radar.” 

In second grade, CeCe Hor- 
bat, °16, watched her mom go 
through the kidney transplant 
process. 

“The person who donated 
the organ to my mother was a 
young man who died in a mo- 
torcycle accident,’ Horbat said. 
“They said to donate the organs 
and my mom got it so she was 
very lucky. The waiting time 
was less than a year, which is 
pretty rare.” 

Horbat filled out and sub- 
mitted the paperwork necessary 
to register as a donor in her home 
state of New York. 

“Even if that didn’t happen 
in my family situation, then I 
definitely would have done it 
anyways because my outlook on 
it is, I’m dead, like nothing else 
is happening,” Horbat said. “To 
me it’s just kind of like giving 
back, in a weird way.” 

Sophomore Liz Bradley’s, 


uncle also received a kidney 
from an organ donor. She said he 
has polycystic kidney disease, a 
condition that destroys his kid- 
neys over time, and was on di- 
alysis for several years waiting 
for an organ, which prevented 
him from leaving home for more 
than a day at a time. Since his 
transplant, Bradley’s uncle has 
been able to go on vacations 
again and enjoy golf trips that 
had been limited by his dialysis 
treatments. 

Bradley said that, had it not 
been for her personal experience 
with her uncle’s transplant, she 
might not have signed up as a 
donor. 

“IT think it was definitely 
a huge part of why I decided to 
because I saw it and I was like, 
‘Well it saved my uncle, so if I 
could save somebody then why 
not?’” Bradley added. 

My Uncle Mike’s new lungs 
gave him a new lease on life. 
He climbed high peaks, joined 
an adult hockey league, skied. 
Though he did many of these 
activities before, he could now 
do them with much more ease 
and without having to constantly 
gasp for air. Most importantly, 
though, his transplant gave him 
time. 

In 2007, Uncle Mike cele- 
brated his 25th wedding anniver- 
sary with my Aunt Terri. In 2008, 





he watched his daughter, Kaitlin, 
walk across the stage and receive 
her high school diploma. In 2010, 
he helped his son, Carson, with 
his Eagle Scout project. In 2011, 
he was part of the first audience 
to hear my valedictorian speech. 

At this point, Uncle Mike 
was staying in the intensive care 
unit at Champlain Valley Physi- 
cian’s Hospital (CVPH) in Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. We had known for 
weeks that he would not be able 
to come to my graduation. More 
importantly, he wouldn’t be able 
to see me give my speech. Be- 
fore the baccalaureate mass that 
night, my mother and I went to 
CVPH to see Uncle Mike, so I 
could read him my speech. 

When I finished, he placed 
his finger up to his throat and 
covered the whole in his trache- 
ostomy, allowing him to speak. 

“That was the best speech I 
ever heard,” he said. 

Uncle Mike wasn’t the type 
to give compliments when they 
weren’t earned. It meant so 
much to me that he got to hear 
my speech, even from a hospital 
bed. I have that stranger to thank 
for that. 

As college students, we 
think of ourselves as young and 
invincible. Death? That could 
never happen to us...right? 

Wrong. 

We need to have that con- 


Photo courtesy of Stacie Chapman 
Cara’s Uncle Mike (left), his daughter Kaitlin, his son Carson and his wife Terri celebrate Mike’s 51st birth- 
day with family and friends on July 5, 2009. Mike (left) received a double lung transplant in 1996 which gave 
him an extra 15 years of life. 


versation. One of my own per- 
sonal struggles with deciding 
whether or not to register as an 
organ donor has been the idea of 
confronting my own death. 

“You're afraid of death, you 
don’t think it’s going to happen 
to you,” Landers said. “I have 
mostly seniors now. They don’t 
want to think about graduation, 
much less about what if some- 
thing happens. Have you had the 
conversation with your parents 
about what you would want done 
if there was a catastrophic illness 
or a tragic accident? Have they 
shared with you what they want 
done when they die?” 

So think about it. We’re not 
going to be here forever. Why not 
give someone her mom? Why not 
give someone back his freedom? 
That stranger gave my uncle 15 
more years with his family and 
friends. One donor can save up 
to eight people. Please consider 
that during this holiday season 
of giving. Give someone the gift 
of life. 


Cara Chapman is a junior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major and religious 
studies and creative writing dou- 
ble minor. Contact her at cchap- 
man@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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How your contributions can bring about change 
The “Fix It With Five” fundraiser will give $5 from each student to the charity of their choice 


Liz Kendall 
Guest Columnist 


A simple checkmark next 
to your organization of choice is 
all we’re asking for this March. 
Your $5 contribution has already 
been paid and combined with 
the other $9,995 contributions to 
form the annual Fix It With Five 
$10,000 grant. Awarded annu- 
ally to a local non-profit orga- 
nization committed to systemic 
change in the greater Burlington 
community, the grant relies on 
student support, awareness and 
initiative to select the final orga- 
nization. 

As the student committee 
of Fix It With Five, our primary 
goal is to work towards system- 
ic, long-term change within our 
community. Created through 
class discussion and interested 
students in a 2009 course on 
poverty in the sociology depart- 
ment, our mission shares simi- 
larities with the social justice 
commitment St. Michael’s is 
based on. 


In mid-October, the Fix It 
With Five committee sent more 
than 120 letters to area non-prof- 
it organizations informing them 
of the grant opportunity and ask- 
ing each to consider applying for 
the 2014 $10,000 grant. Like our 
four previous grants, the $10,000 
originates from a $5 allocation 
of each student’s $265 student 
activities fee. 

Prior to 2010, the Student 
Association executive board se- 
lected an area non-profit to do- 
nate remaining general reserve 
funds to at the end of the school 
year. In place today is Fix It With 
Five, which in addition to work- 
ing towards systemic change, 
works to incorporate student 
involvement and participation 
in selecting the grant’s recipi- 
ent. Thus far, the grant has been 
awarded to Spectrum Youth and 
Family Services, the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter (COTS), 
The Boys and Girls Club’s Ear- 
ly Promise: Bridge to a Better 
Future program and the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association Family 


Room. - 

As a committee, we fill en- 
velopes, interact with commu- 
nity organizations, send emails, 
make phone calls, lobby to stu- 
dents and present to the Student 
Association, but it’s the involve- 
ment and votes of students we 
want each spring to select the or- 
ganization. We hope that the St. 
Michael’s community realizes 
the social justice opportunities 
in the larger community we’re a 
part of. 

For us, the fulfillment is 
seeing where each year’s grant 
is used. We know that a teenager 
at Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services has a place to stay as 
the 2010 grant created an extra 
room of housing, or a homeless 
family now has a place to call 
their own. because of the 2011 
grant which awarded COTS 
the funds to build a family liv- 
ing space. Another child in our 
community has the chance to at- 
tend college with the 2012 grant 
awarded to the Boys and Girls 
Club’s Early Promise: Bridge to 


a Better Future program which 
begins college counseling, ca- 
reer guidance, homework help 
and summer school in first grade 
to all children who use the club. 
Through our most recent grant, 
the Visiting Nurse Association 
Family Room based in Burling- 
ton’s Old North End, the St. Mi- 
chael’s community has provided 
a pre-school and play group for 
toddlers as well as a support 
groups for parents. 

It’s important to note too, 
that all of these organizations 
combined their $10,000 grants 
with additional grant and fun- 
draising funds, using the seem- 
ingly small Fix It With Five 
grant to challenge other grant 
programs to match or increase 
their grant. 

While this may make our 
own student-funded grant ap- 
pear to be a mere drop in the 
bucket, St. Michael’s students 
have and will continue to con- 
tribute to the betterment of the 
greater community we reside in. 
This March, take the opportuni- 


ty to voice your opinion, leaving 
a drop well placed. 

If you’re interested in being 
involved in the Fix it with Five 
committee, anyone is welcome 
to attend our weekly 6 p.m. Sun- 
day meetings in upstairs Alliot. 
Or, if interested in exploring 
opportunities for service learn- 
ing and working closely with 
the Burlington Boys & Girls 
Club — consider enrolling in this 
spring’s 2-credit course, “Criti- 
cal Perspectives of Service.” 

The class is held at the Boys 
& Girls Club twice weekly with 
a third class held weekly in the 
classroom. Students become role 
models for the children at the 
club and examine the club’s role 
in our community. 


Liz Kendall is a senior me- 
dia studies, journalism and 
digital arts major and creative 
writing minor. Contact her at ek- 
endall@mail.smcvt.edu. 


Reflection and the value of KARE-ing in service 


In order to better serve your community, you must have knowledge, appreciation, respect and empathy 


Abby Stillwell 
Guest Columnist 


Reflection, in any form, 
is an ever-changing, always- 
learning process. Before college 
I didn’t have much experience of 
group reflection. Today, I’m still 
not sure I could tell you what re- 
flection should or should not be, 
and to some extent I think that is 
its very essence. However, there 
is an essential part of reflection 
that I’d like to share with you. I 
believe that to be truly invested 
in a service endeavor you must 
be mindful of whom you are 
serving and why you are serving. 

There are many reasons 
why each one of us is called to 
serve. Some of us are activists 
hoping to influence policies or 


reinvent the system. Some hope 
to provide relief. Others serve 
out of obligation. Some simply 
feel good about serving. 

It is important to be aware 
of how different each of our rea- 
sons is. With each reason, how- 
ever, there is also potential for a 
lack of authenticity. We may not 
always go into something aware 
of why we are doing it. For some 
who simply serve out of obliga- 
tion or because it provides them 
with a positive self image, they 
may leave out the time to learn 
something about the population 
they serve, and most important 
what it means to respect a cer- 
tain population. 

It’s a trap that I think we 
all fall into — going into some- 
thing simply to gain recognition. 


I certainly struggle with this at 
times: that feeling of pride; that 
glorified self-image. If we really 
can’t see ourselves getting out of 
this trap, it would be important 
to take some time to reevaluate 
why we choose to get involved 
with service. 

I feel that if the world con- 
tinues to serve based on simple 
self-glorification, then we will 
get nowhere in terms of a perma- 
nent change in the structures of 
injustice and in growing in our 
own beliefs. Social policy will 
stay the same. The world will 
continue to face its problems 
with no resolution, because we 
will continue to treat people in 
certain ways for the wrong rea- 
sons. We won’t treat people with 
kindness for the betterment of 


their situations, but for the bet- 
terment of ourselves (which can 
be a good thing, but we can’t for- 
get others). 

Let’s get back to reflec- 
tion. Reflection is a great thing 
because it can help you dis- 
cover your most deeply rooted 
thoughts and motives. Self-re- 
flection can help get you there, 
but also reflecting in a group 
can help you readjust (or not re- 
adjust) your perspectives based 
on other people’s knowledge and 
opinions. 

What must you have going 
into a service program or into 
reflection? Well, you have to 
KARE. You must have Knowl- 
edge, Appreciation, Respect and 
Empathy. We need to be knowl- 
edgeable about the population 
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we are serving. What different 
levels are involved in the service 
provided to a population? What 
does it mean to be respectful and 
appreciative of a certain popula- 
tion? How can we take time to 
try to understand what the popu- 
lation is feeling about the cir- 
cumstance they are in? How can 
we imagine living in their shoes? 
Most importantly, how can we 
influence others to think in this 
same way? It’s no easy task, but 
let’s not give up on this journey 
to awareness. 

Talk to people. Know those 
you serve. Know yourself. 


Abby Stillwell is a senior 
psychology major. Contact her 
at astillwell@mail.smcvt.edu 
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The art of clowning against the cult of solemnity 





ail 
Gracie 
Barney 


I remember the first time I 
realized my life wasn’t normal. 

I was too young to recall my 
age, but I remember we had an 
elephant stay in my backyard for 
a few weeks because the owner, 
one of my dad’s close friends, 
was out of town. That was the 


Pipeline: 


Continued from page 17 


While the economic benefits 
of natural gas are high, it doesn’t 
seem like citizens should be en- 
couraging the practices that are 
used to procure it, even though 
they are not in our own back- 
yards. It seems hypocritical to 


first sign. The second came not 
much later when a teacher asked 
me to describe my dad and his 
profession. I began describing 
him as someone who wore more 
make-up than my mom, who en- 
tertained for a living and who 
wore sparkly clothes on a regular 
basis. 

My dad, Joe, is a clown and 
has been for the majority of his 
life. Joe started clowning and 
performing magic when he was 
a teenager. He attended Man- 
hattanville College in Purchase, 
N.Y. where he graduated with a 
degree in theater and psycholo- 
gy. Soon after graduating, he be- 
gan clowning full time. He per- 
formed all over the country for 


ban a practice then exploit it for 
our own economic gain. 
Likewise, the companies 
who are sending it through our 
state and their agendas should be 
viewed with suspicion. Should 
we be relying on internationally- 
owned companies to bring us 
affordable energy or should Ver- 
mont strive to be a self-sustain- 


various people like Mariah Car- 
ey, Jason Kidd, Donald Trump, 
and President-Clinton. 

The common misconcep- 
tion about being a clown is that 
everything about it is fun and 
games. Don’t get me wrong, it 
does involve a lot of laughs but 
it’s so much more than that. My 
dad constantly reminds me that 
being a clown is much more than 
putting on the big shoes, make- 
up and red nose. Clowning is an 
art that needs to be pursued with 
skill, joy and understanding. 

I’ve watched the lives my 
dad has impacted over the years 
whether it be performing with 
the Clown Care Unit at Yale 
New Haven hospital or donat- 


ing energy inspiration to the rest 
of the country? 

From an idealistic stand- 
point, the answer should be a re- 
sounding push toward the latter 
option; this state should be push- 
ing more towards cleaner energy 
sources and better housing stock 
to make the state more energy 
efficient. Wind farms and solar 


ing his time to countless charity 
events. I remember watching my 
dad mentor children in the hospi- 
tal who dreamt of being a clown 
or who wanted to have that much 
fun at work. I can recall the 
adults coming up to my dad af- 
ter a performance with smiles so 
wide and the look of longing in 
their eyes for the joy my dad had. 

In our society, we take our 
lives too seriously. We think 
work can’t be furi. We tend to 
forget the heart’s desire grow- 
ing up which were to do what we 
love. My dad does what he loves 
every day of his life. He’s living 
out his dream and I just hope I’m 
lucky enough to say the same 
someday. 


panels may seem like “eyesores” 
to some, but any chance for long- 
term clean energy should out- 
weigh the need for aesthetics. If 
anything, these types of energy 
sources, while they are a lot to 
look at, are preserving the aes- 
thetic beauty in nature and things 
that ought not to be corrupted by 
water toxicity, chemical injec- 


My life was, and still is, 
pretty cool. I was able to travel 
all of over the country to expe- 
rience the best performances 
from a multitude of entertain- 
ers. I was taught how to walk on 
glass, paint faces, make balloon 
animals and how to tell a joke or 
two. I’ve had an incredible life 
because of my father’s profes- 
sion. 


Gracie Barney is a media 
studies, journalism and digital 
arts major and religious studies 
minor. Contact her at gbarney@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 


tions into the soil, or pollution of 
any other kind. 


Patrick Cope is a senior me- 
dia studies, journalism and digi- 
tal arts major and history minor. 
Contact him at pcope@mail. 
smcvt.edu 


Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 


75 to set up an appointment 


with a personal counselor. 


Walk-In Counseling 
for immediate need 


concerns 
The hours are: 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs. 
afternoons between 
1:30 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


Health Services 
Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. 


Congratulations on 
completing another 
semester! 


Good luck with exams 
and projects. 
Safe travels home. 
Enjoy your holidays. 


See you in 2014!! 


St. Michael's College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. Visit them for information on different health topics 
http://www.ulifeline.org/ 
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Senior Alexa Long shines for women’s hoops 


By Shannon Krehely 
Staff Writer 


If you arrive at the basket- 
ball court two hours before a 
game, you won’t find much in the 
empty gym. But you will hear 
the solitary thumping of a bas- 
ketball, and the steady rhythm of 
each shot taken by Alexa Long 
14, the star forward of the 2-4 
Purple Knights. 

Thump, thump, 
Thump, thump, swish. 

“T like to come in an hour 
earlier than everyone else to 
clear my head and just take some 
shots,” Long said. “I love a quiet 
gym. 
And that’s where you'll find 
her, listening to some music on 
her iPod to get into her game 
zone. Long’s songs of choice? 
The new Pusha — T album, and a 
little Beyonce. 

“Love on Top’ is my cur- 
rent jam,’ Long said. “It’s all 
part of my ritual, I guess.” 

Thump, thump, swish. 

Six games into the season, 
Long is dribbling her way into 
the record books. She now has 
501 points for her four years, 
and 453 rebounds, just 47 shy of 
the 500 mark, If she continues 


swish. 


” 








to perform at this level, she will 
join the ranks of just 19 other 
Purple Knights who have had 
500 rebounds. 

For two consecutive weeks, 
Long and fellow team mem- 
ber, Makenzie Burud, °16, have 
been named to the Northeast-10 
Conference Weekly Honor Roll. 
Long currently leads the league 
in rebounds at 11.5 and is tied for 
fifth in scoring at 16.6. 

In the games against Frank- 
lin Pierce and Southern New 
Hampshire, she averaged 18.5 
points, with 9.5 rebounds, and an 
overall shot percentage of 53.3 
percent. 

In the upset win against As- 
sumption College, Long led the 
scoring with 16 points and 13 
rebounds. 

“Alexa is playing incredibly 
well right now,” said head coach 
Shannon Kynoch. “She is at the 
top of her game.” 

As Long moves into her fi- 
nal season, she has taken on the 
duties of team captain along with 
fellow senior Cara Deroy. Long 
insists that she is not doing any- 
thing different in practice from 
her previous three seasons. 

“For me, 99 percent of the 
game is mental,” Long said. “It’s 


honestly just being a senior and 
being the oldest on the court. I 
was nervous before, especially 
as a freshman. Now I am in my 
last year, and I am not afraid 
anymore. I am ready to leave it 
all on the court.” 

Long is not the only player 
making a splash this season; the 
women’s basketball team has 
Shannon Kynoch, a local from 
South Burlington High School, 
as its new head coach. Kynoch, 
has an impressive resume of 
her own, with five seasons with 
Southern Maine and five NCAA 
tournament appearances. The 
first-year head coach is a face 
that the team is used to, as she 
was an assistant coach for the 
previous five seasons. 

“T felt ready for the job,” 
Kynoch said. “I just had this 
great support from the team, and 
I knew that it was the right fit.” 

Kynoch doesn’t think she 
has changed that much about 
the team from the previous sea- 
sons. But the team has noticed a 
marked difference. 

“This has been the best 
season yet,” Deroy said. “She is 
more than a coach. She is some- 
one to fall back on. It’s not so 
much that there has been a policy 
change, as there has been a phi- 
losophy change.” 

Long has also noticed that 
Kynoch has a unique approach. 

“Every Friday, we have to 
fill out an academic sheet to 
say what grades we have got- 
ten for the week. That keeps us 
in check,’ Long said. “Also, at 
the beginning of the year, we re- 
ceived a handbook that detailed 
all of the rules for the team, and 
the type of punishment that each 
violation would receive. So no 
longer was everyone in the dark, 
and it’s organized, clear, and 
consistent.” 

Consistency is one thing 
that Kynoch emphasizes. “I want 
my players to know each day 
what they are going to get from 
me.” 

Kynoch has served up some 
comedic moments for her team. 
“She is hilarious in a strange 
way,” said Long, laughing. “She 
says the most ordinary things 


really intensely during games. 
Like the other day, during a 
game, she called a time-out. She 
stood up really fast and gave us 
a short talk and then paused at 
the end and said very seriously, 
“When I stand up too quickly, I 
get lightheaded.’ It’s things like 
that.” 

With the team winning an 
impressive upset over last year’s 
NE-10 championship runner-up 
Assumption College, a nation- 
ally ranked team that they have 
only beaten three times since 
1999, the Purple Knights are 
feeling pretty good about where 
they are at, even if their 2-4 re- 
cord may not quite reflect that. 
They fought hard against As- 
sumption, a push-and-pull game, 
where the lead was exchanged 
seven times, which was shown 
in the final score of 60-59. 

The team has seen some ma- 
jor contributors. Makenzie Bu- 
rud, °16, ranks third in the NE- 
10 for offensive rebounding and 
is tied for fifth in steals. Indira 
Evora, ’17, is catching the eye of 
many, and transfer student Mag- 
gie Saban, a junior who complet- 
ed a phenomenal two seasons 
with Central Maine Community 
College, (where she became only 
the third woman to be inducted 
into the Hall of Fame) has made 
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a number of key plays. 

“We finally feel like a team 
now,” Deroy said. “Our chemis- 
try is really good, and it just feels 
like we are all on the same page.” 

That’s not to say that this 
team hasn’t had its fair share 
of rough moments, as they just 
broke a three game losing streak, 
after going through a tough pre- 
season. 

“We were incredibly low in 
numbers,” Kynoch said. “We had 
so many injuries this preseason, 
with two ankle injuries and two 
concussions. So any preseason 
work was difficult.” 

As Kynoch, Long, and the 
rest of the team move through 
the season, they will look to con- 
tinue to improve. 

Regardless of wins and loss- 
es, Long’s passion for the game 
will never wane. 

“Basketball has always been 
consistent,’ Long said. “People 
come and go in life. Professors, 
classes change. Basketball is al- 
ways there, always the same. It 
reciprocates. You get what you 
give.” 

Thump, thump, swish. 








Above: Makenzie Burud, °16, grabs a rebound over Dyamond Gard- 


ner, 
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KNIGHT WRITER: The Celtics shouldn't “tank” for anyone 
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By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 





Parker. Wiggins. Smart. 
Randle. 
The future stars of the NBA 


will be selected with the first 
few picks in the draft next June. 
Everything you’ve heard about 
the 2014 draft class is true; it’s 
soaked with talent. 

Consequently, talk of “tank- 
ing,” or purposely losing games 
in hope of getting a top draft 
pick, exists in many NBA cities. 
Boston is no different. Sports 
writers and fans have repeatedly 
suggested that the Celtics best 
chance at banner 18 lies with 
one of next year’s top prospects. 
Therefore, so-called Celtics’ 
fans are genuinely hoping their 
team loses as many games as 
possible this season. 

This is idiotic. 

Remember, the first four- 
teen picks in June will be de- 
termined by a lottery. A /ottery. 
Complete with colored Pingpong 
balls and all. Yeah, the NBA 
draft uses the same system as 
your grandmother’s bingo night 
to determine outcome. 

So thanks, but I’ll put my 
faith in good ole-fashioned hard 
work and smart business sense. 


Rough start for St. Mike’s 


‘ by Jessica Campbe 
Mark Higgins, °15, moves for the 
puck in a game against Norwich 


University. 





Draft wisely, balance con- 
tracts, and play defense. This is 
the model the San Antonio Spurs 
have used for over a decade, and 
last June they came within a Ray 
Allen buzzer-beater of winning 
their fifth championship since 
1999. 

Go ahead, try to poke a hole 
in this argument by saying that 
the Spurs wouldn’t have those 
banners if they hadn’t won the 
draft lottery to get Tim Duncan 
in 1997. This isn’t an incorrect 
notion, but it is incomplete. The 
Spurs didn’t become a dynasty 
solely because they had a num- 
ber one draft pick 13 years ago. 
They won four championships 
because they built teams that 
played great defense and fea- 
tured balanced offensive attacks. 

How did they do this? They 
drafted well with ‘late’ picks, 
stealing Tony Parker and Manu 
Ginobli with 27th and 54th se- 
lections, respectively. They also 
made deals to bring in Steve 
Kerr, Steven Jackson, and Bruce 
Bowen, then signed these play- 
ers to reasonable, well-struc- 
tured contracts. The Spurs don’t 
operate like an average NBA 


By Ryder Schumacher 
Staff Writer 


With the first semester near- 
ing an end at St. Michael’s, stu- 
dents often work tenaciously on 
final papers and study restlessly 
for upcoming exams. Others 
gleefully plan out their winter 
break. Meanwhile, for the St. 
Michael’s men’s hockey team, 
building chemistry, practice and 
improvement remain the central 
objectives as the team aims to 
bounce back from a 0-6 start to 
the season. 

“We really like our team’s 
speed, also our chemistry is 
coming together,” said Damian 
DiGiulian, head coach of the 
men’s hockey team. “But we 
have 13 new players, so we’re 
trying to get everyone to mold 
together, buy-in and work as one 
big unit.” 

Last season, the team was 
glorified as one of the best in 
the country defensively, allow- 


team and that’s why they’ve had 
unparalleled success in the 21st 
century. They trade like stock- 
brokers on Wall Street, not sug- 
ar-crazed third graders at lunch 
time. 

Disagree? Think young 
flashy talent and top draft picks 
are the keys to NBA success? 
Consider this: In the past 20 
years, only three players selected 
number one overall have won a 
championship (Lebron James, 
Tim Duncan, Glenn Robinson) 
and Duncan was the only player 
to do it with the team that drafted 
him. 

But hey, maybe it’s just bad 
luck; surely, the second overall 
picks during this time must have 
been more successful. 

Nope. Out of the 20 play- 
ers taken with a second overall 
pick since 1993, only Jason Kidd 
and Tyson Chandler have won 
a championship, and they did it 
in the same year, on a team in 
which neither was the star player. 

There is only one player in 
the league whose presence can 
instantly turn a struggling team 
into a title contender; he wears 
number six and plays in Miami. I 


ing just 3.75 goals per game and 
averaging the lowest number of 
penalty minutes throughout ev- 
ery division of the NCAA. 

“The seniors last season 
did a great job of accomplishing 
what we wanted as a first-year 
staff,’ DiGiulian said. “Same 
with the penalty minutes. One 
of the biggest things that we ad- 
dressed here was getting our 
penalty minutes down.” 

The team lost 14 seniors last 
season, leaving the squad with 
the task of maintaining the level 
of energy the former players ex- 
ercised. DiGuilian said keeping 
up the strong defensive presence 
from last year could prove dif- 
ficult with the number of new 
players on the roster; however, 
the team can excel in other areas 
of the game. 

“We like to crank up the of- 
fense when we can,” DiGiulian 
said. “We still want to accom- 
plish our goals in the defensive 





promise you, there is no Lebron 
James in the 2014 draft, and even 
Lebron couldn’t deliver a cham- 
pionship to Cleveland. Why? Be- 
cause the Cavaliers’ front office 
failed build a team around him. 

Organizations like the In- 
diana Pacers are rising to great- 
ness by drafting well late in the 
first round and making smart 
trades. The Pacers’ starting five 
were taken with modest 10th, 
17th, 17th, 18th, and 40th overall 
picks. 

Celtics general manager 
Danny Ainge has remained level 
headed, unlike many other Bos- 
tonians, and has made it clear 
that the only time the Celtics 
will be tanking, is in postgame 
ice baths. 

Danny’s not going to burn 
down the house to collect the in- 
surance. He’s too smart, too good 
at being good, and his track re- 
cord shows this. Ainge made the 
biggest trade in Boston history 
when he brought Kevin Garnett 
to the Celtics in exchange for 
five players and two future first 
round picks. The selections of 
Rondo, Sullinger, Bradley, and 
Olynk have proven Ainge’s abil- 


ity to draft well in the late first 
and second rounds. 

This past off season, Ainge 
brought in one of the best young 
coaches in the game, and wisely 
traded away two legends in ex- 
change for cheap young talent 
and several future first-round 
picks. 

The Celtics are essentially 
running a development program 
this season, and its working 
beautifully. If they are winning 
games it means that the trade 
value of guys like Sullinger, 
Crawford, Olynk, and Bradley 
will continue to rise, creating 
opportunity for the blockbuster 
type deals that fans salivate over. 

Tanking for Wiggins or 
Parker is weak and desperate. 
These are adjectives commonly 
associated with teams like the 
Kings and Bobcats, not the fran- 
chise with 17 world champion- 
ships. 


men’s ice hockey 


end, but then develop a good 
transition game and be strong of- 
fensively.” 

Among the 14 seniors who 
left last season, Dan Evarts, *13, 
has returned to the team, this 
time as an assistant manager. 

“IT broke my leg last year 
10 games before the end of the 
season,” Evarts said. “During 
that healing period I started 
coming to the rink and seeing 
things from a coach’s perspec- 
tive, especially after being on the 
bench during practice and dur- 
ing games. 

Coach DiGiulian offered 
Evarts a position as the assistant 
coach after the 2012-13 season. 
According to Evarts, the deci- 
sion was a “no brainer.” 

Evarts described his role on 
the team as being the middleman 
between the players and coach 
DiGiulian. Whereas DiGiulian 
writes up strategies and moti- 
vates players, Evarts verifies that 


players understand the coaches’ 
strategies and talks to the players 
to ensure that they take things 
the right way. 

“I’m usually involved on the 
personal side of things,” Evarts 
said. “I also work with the defen- 
semen during games, that’s kind 
of my focus.” 

The team hasn’t yet estab- 
lished any set goals for the sea- 
son, such as a desired record or 
championship. 

“Right now we’re just try- 
ing to make sure that everyone 
is buying into our process, mak- 
ing sure players are doing well 
in school, and playing hard, fast 
hockey,” DiGiulian said. “If we 
do that stuff, I think success will 
happen naturally.” 

Captain Sam Torney ’14, be- 
lieves the team’s slow. start can 
be attributed to the abundance of 
new faces on the team. 
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Goalie Dave Donzanti, ’15, prepares to block a shot against Norwich University on Nov. 8. 
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Torney said getting an en- 
tirely new team accustomed to 
the style of play the hockey has 
demonstrated in years past is a 
process. 

“Overall we’ve made a few 
bad plays that have led to goals,” 
Torney said. “But in general, 
we've played some very solid 
games against very good nation- 
ally ranked teams and stuck right 
with them. Once we start erasing 
those mistakes, we are going to 
start turning some heads.” 

The team’s next game is 
against the 3-2-1 Castleton State 
Spartans at home Dec. 6, at 7 
p.m. as the Purple Knights look 
to secure its first win of the sea- 


son. 

Despite the team’s rocky 
start, students remain invested in 
the team, with support remain- 
ing strong. 

“I’m less concerned about 
what their record is and more 
into the excitement of the 
games,” Asa Cloutier °16 said. 
“The games are always so fast 
paced.” 

Fellow student and former 
hockey player, Jackson Morgan 
’16, shared a similar opinion. 

“It’s disappointing that 
they’re 0-6. I’ve been to a few 
games and they’ve had some 
close finishes, I don’t believe 
their record reflects how good 
they are,” Morgan said. “I think 
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Shred MC hosts annual Jibfest to kick off season 


By Claire Martin 
Online Editor 


Close to 40 skiers and riders 
came out to kick off the winter 
season Noy 22. at Jibfest, the an- 
nual rail jam hosted by Shred- 
MC. 

Members of ShredMC spent 
over a month preparing and 
building for the event. Deter- 
mined to make it bigger than in 
years past, they revised the old 
setup and made it even larger 
than it has typically been. 

“They asked us to rebuild 
Jibfest just to make it safer and 
more enjoyable for everyone,” 





Clockwise from top: A boarder 
unbuckles his bindings follow- 
ing a run; Peyton O’Connor, 
°15, took third place for skiers 
Nov. 22; Despite the rain, a large 
crowd turned out to cheer on the 
skiers and riders at the annual 
Jibfest event in the 300s field; 
Participants and spectators of 
Jibfest pose for a photo admist 
the competition. 
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said ShredMC engineer Chris 
Andreani, ’14. “We started work- 
ing about a month ago on build- 
ing the platforms and getting the 
scaffolding that we needed. And 
we were psyched with the prod- 
uct that we have.” 

With slightly warmer weath- 
er than expected, there was a 
larger turnout for the event. And 
the rain didn’t stop anyone. 

“We put a lot of time into 
setting up for only a few hours 
of riding so some kids go really 
hard,” said ShredMC junior rep- 
resentative Peyton O’Connor, 
°15. “They’re giving it all they’ve 


got.” : 

Open to all St. Michael’s 
students, the event is not only a 
way to promote both the club and 
the upcoming season, but also a 
chance for athletes to show off 
their talent. Students compete 
in front of a panel of judges and 
ShredMC alums. 

Winner of the snowboard 
competition, for the third year in 
a row, was Tim Puzio, ’14, while 
Dillion Warhall, °15, took home 
first place for skiers. 





To see more on this story, check 
out the full multimedia online. 
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